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Last year, we commemorated the fact that, forty years ago. World War II came to 
an end. For The Netherlands, the war officially ended on May 5, 1945, when the German 
occupational forces surrendered and beat their retreat to the Heimat. 

That day. May 5, was an unforgettable day. For the people in Holland, the war 
and the occupation lasted five years. In the ongoing sweep of history, five years isn’t 
such a long time. But for those who had felt in their bodies and souls the oppression, 
suffering, brutality, hunger and death, these were five long years. 

Worst off were the Jews. Few survived. Most perished in Hitler’s death camps. 
The word HOLOCAUST will forever be colored by the horrible fate that struck them. 
We cannot comprehend this monstrous rape on a segment of the human race. 

Germany’s capitulation in 1945 formally marked the end of the war that engulfed 
virtually all of Europe. The armistice was also much more. It sealed the fate of Nazism, a 
demonic system that was fueled by the belief in the superiority of the so-called Aryan 
race. 

The world remains horrorstruck at the forces of evil that lashed the world and tore 
it apart, wiping out millions of lives. With a measure of incredulity, we ask how a 
civilized nation, a nation that gave us Martin Luther and that produced great musicians 
such as Bach, Beethoven, Handel and Brahms, could sink to such depths of depravity. 

How did it begin? 

May 10th, 1940, a Friday morning I will never forget. It was four in the morning 
when my sister and I were awakened by shooting, resulting in a plane crash less than half 
a mile from our home. It was the beginning of the invasion of Holland. Death was 
everywhere. Around every comer, in every street. Death came as a German soldier. He 
left behind a swastika for every grave. A ranting and raving Fuhrer convulsed the world 
with death. Unprepared, Dutch soldiers fought with weapons dating back to World War 
I. Defense ended in death. The war lasted five days. We were living in The Hague at 
that time. I was a 12 year old seventh grader, my sister was 10. We could not believe 
that anyone could bother our peaceful small country, but we were important because of 
our long coastline, the access to Great Britain. 

We spent five days during which there actually was little fighting, playing 
Monopoly with our friends, a game which I have seldom played since. On the fifth day, 
even playing Monopoly abruptly ended. Sometime that afternoon, Rotterdam, only 20 
miles from where we lived, was bombed. We sat in our basement for what seemed like 
an eternity and when it stopped, we knew that the war was over. Little did we know that 
it had only just begun! 

That evening, the four of us, along with some very close friends, drove to 
IJmuiden, a harbor town on the North Sea. My parents, fearing what was coming, 
decided that we had to leave the country. I can still hear my mother tell our housekeeper 
where she could reach us in England after the war. 

We went in our friend’s car. However, he was so shaken that he could not drive. 
My father, who had had a terrible automobile accident in 1933 and who had not driven 
since, took over. 
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How we arrived in IJmuiden, I will never know. Barricades everywhere. When 
we got there, the town was aflame. This was the city with hundreds ot oil tanks which 
were all set afire.We found ourselves at the docks with thousands of other persons, 
mostly Jewish, all trying to leave the country. It became soon apparent that this would be 
impossible. There was one small boat with standing room only which was still leaving. 
The last ones had sailed that afternoon. My parents decided that the small boat would be 
suicide. We later found out that it hit a mine less than a mile from shore. We drove 
home in complete silence, knowing and fearing the worst. 

Everywhere in conquered Europe, the German occupation forces vigorously 
implemented Hitler’s racial policies. For the "Jewish Question”, as he called it. Hitler 
adopted the “Final Solution” — Extermination. To deal with the Jews of occupied 
Europe, the Germans created an efficient apparatus that rounded up Jews and transported 
them to special extermination camps, many of them in Poland. There the prisoners were 
worked to exhaustion before being shot or gassed. To Treblinka, Bergen Belsen, 
Sobibor, Dachau, but especially to Auschwitz, the long, slow trains began to move in 
1942, carrying their wretched human freight to destruction . Before the nightmare had 
passed, an estimated six million Jews had been systematically murdered. 

In Amsterdam, the crowds line up every day on the brick pavement in front of the 
house at no. 263 Prinsengracht. They appear to be mostly tourists, laughing and chatting 
happily in a variety of languages. 

Once inside the building, their mood changes. There is nothing happy or funny 
about genocide. They look at the hinged bookcase that once concealed a haven for a 
group of Jews hiding from the Nazis. They climb the narrow wooden steps behind the 
bookcase, steps that must have echoed thunderously with the pounding of hobnailed 
boots the day the storm troupers arrived. They whisper to each other as they inspect the 
cramped quarters where eight people hid for 25 months, before being discovered and 
hauled off to concentration camps. And they watch silently the slides made from a Nazi 
film showing a round-up of Jews and a train ride to the gas ovens. 

The Anne Frank House attracts thousands of visitors a year, drawn here by a 
young girl’s account of life in hiding. 

I was more fortunate than Anne-1 survived the Holocaust. 

My story began much the same way as Anne’s. After the five day war ended, our 
lives did not change immediately. At that time, only German soldiers occupied Holland. 
We were allowed to return to school and resume a fairly normal life. I finished the 
seventh and eighth grade at our regular school, but we knew that this situation was soon 
to change. We were hoping that the war would not last too long and that our lives would 
not be endangered as much as my parents and their peers expected. This was not to be. 
In 1941, the edicts began: 

• Jews must wear a yellow star; 

• Jews must hand in their bicycles and radios; 

• Jews are only allowed to do their shopping between three and five o’clock 
and then only in shops which bear the sign “Jewish Shops”; 

• Jews are banned from trains and all public transportation and are forbidden 
to drive; 






• Jews must be indoors by eight o’clock and cannot even sit in their own 

backyard after that hour; 

• Jews may not take part in public sports; 

• Jews may not visit non-Jews; 

• Jewish children may not attend public or private schools. 

1 was very sad that I could no longer go to school with my friends or even 

visit them -1 was the only Jewish student in my class. I began the ninth grade in a 

special school where all of the teachers and students were Jewish. Many of the 
teachers were college professors, not allowed to teach at the universities any 
longer. The learning process was far above the norm and the curriculum was 
quite strenuous, so strenuous in fact, that half of my class was not promoted to the 
tenth grade. My sister and I had to walk to school each morning, an hour's walk. 
Our books were very heavy to carry so my father arranged for one of his 
employees, a gentile, to deliver the books to the school and pick them up in the 
afternoon. 

The beginning of the 1942 school year saw our school population 
deminish by the day. It was about that time that the so-called "voluntary 
transportation began. Jews were promised a work camp situation in Germany 
where they would be well treated. They went, mostly poorer Jews, lambs led to 
slaughter. Also, the actual razzias, the round-ups were beginning. Each day, 
another student failed to show in class. 

In November 1942, all Jews residing in Holland had to move to 
Amsterdam. The Germans arrived at our house in The Hague and told us to leave 
all furniture except for our beds. We were allowed to keep our clothes and 
personal belongings. My parents, wisely, had already stored our silver and 
artworks at the home of gentile friends. At that time too, a Verwalter, a so-called 
caretaker, had taken over my father’s business, since he was considered incapable 
of running a business he had been running for years. Ironically, our house was 
later bombed by the British Air Force who had mistaken that area for military 
headquarters. 

We moved into a small apartment in Amsterdam, sharing it with a cousin 
of my father’s and his wife. Again, we had to find the Jewish school, this time an 
even farther walk, and no one to carry our books. Extra-curricular activities did 
not exist, but we got our exercise walking. I often went to see my grandmother 
who was in poor health and was living with my aunt and uncle and their three 
children. 

By the spring of 1943, all Jews still remaining in Amsterdam - many had 
already gone into hiding or had been taken to the concentration camps - had to 
move into a “ghetto” within the city. Our new apartment was in labor type 
housing on the third floor. There were no washing facilities except for the 
kitchen sink, no hot water and no refrigerator. My father built a washstand as 
well as a wooden box outside a window to keep our perishables. We had to use a 
public bath house, for Jews only of course, to take our shower. One learns to do 
without. But we were still together.The German SS made their weekly round-ups 
ringing all doorbells to find out which apartment housed Jewish families and 


which of those families were on the “exempt” list. Because my father worked in 
a Jewish grocery store, we were still on that list. One night, our doorbell rang, 
they were there. Our luck held, they were still looking tor non-exempt Jews. Our 
neighbors across the hall were rounded up that night. 

The next day we got word that my grandmother, my aunt and uncle and 
my three cousins were rounded up. My grandmother, too ill to walk, was hauled 
off on a grocery cart. They were transported to Westerbork, a Dutch 
concentration camp which served as a transit camp to the camps in Germany and 
Poland. They were transported to Auschwitz almost immediately. Two of my 
cousins, both girls, miraculously survived. They knew that their parents and little 
brother arrived at Auschwitz at a time that there was no gas (unconfirmed report) 
and were burned alive. Another sister of my father and her husband were also 
arrested about the same time, they died in Sobibor. 

My mother’s parents could not face deportation. My grandfather, who had 
started as a delivery boy, had built up a large corporation. When they took this 
away from him, he became very depressed, also because he was losing his 
eyesight at that time. They always told us that, if told to leave their home, they 
would have to be carried out. One night, before we moved to Amsterdam, they 
turned on the gas in the kitchen, where their faithful housekeeper found them the 
next morning, still holding hands. We at least know where they are buried and can 
visit their graves. The Germans, angry that they escaped them, poured gasoline 
on their house and burned it to the ground. There is another house now -1 put the 
first pole in the ground after the war, but I have no feeling for it, but I still have 
beautiful memories of good times spent in the home of my wonderful 
grandparents during the first twelve years of my life. 

The weekly round-ups continued. I still experience that feeling of fear 
whenever I hear a doorbell or phone ring in the middle ot the night . It had 
become apparent that our “exempt status would no longer protect us. It was time 
to go into hiding. My parents felt it would be best if our family split up, since 
chances of being caught were greater where large groups hid together. We would 
not know where the others were hiding. 

My sister and I were aided by the college student underground 
organization which was part of a larger underground network. During the last 
few weeks before we went into hiding, we dropped off a few items -such as 
clothing, a few books, some cherished objects, but no photographs - at a safe 
house” until we had everything there we would need. It would have looked 
conspicuous to carry a suitcase, wearing the yellow star. 

The day we had all been dreading had finally arrived. We sat around our 
dining room table, the only room in our little flat that would hold all four of us, 
and found we could not speak. What went through our minds? Would we ever 
see each other again? Where were we going? How would we cope by ourselves 
without our parents? I was fifteen, my sister almost fourteen. How my parents 
must have suffered! 

1 was picked up first, my parents who did stay together, left next, leaving 
my sister whose underground worker had not yet arrived. The fears my parents 





must have had leaving her by herself defy description. She was picked up less 
than an hour later. 

My underground worker, whose name I never discovered, took me to the 
safe house to pick up my belongings after I had tom off that horrible yellow star, 
hoping I would never have to wear it again. We went by train to the home of a 
Catholic family in the south of Holland. I was sure I would be spotted 
immediately and hauled off to a camp, but my fear was unfounded. 1 stayed with 
this family - the Comips family - on and off during most of my hiding years. I 
went into hiding in May 1943; the American army liberated us in September 
1944. The underground network also had a courier system whereby we could 
keep in touch with our families and who would bring our food rationing coupons. 
There was danger in this also, as we never had the same contact twice, and you 
never knew whom you could trust. 

My story is not unique -- thousands of Jews throughout Holland were 
hidden by people who could not and did not believe in the atrocities perpetuated 
by the Germans. My story is just one of many. 

At my hiding place, I was introduced as a visiting cousin whose mother 
was ill. I could therefore not attend school. However, I did study from the 
daughter’s books and later took some private lessons from some understanding 
nuns. Somehow I managed to obtain the necessary high school books and keep 
up with the curriculum and was awarded my high school diploma after the war, 
without having to go back to school. This diploma was recognized by the 
University of Amsterdam which I later attended. 

The family with whom I was hiding had a son, Jan, in a work camp in 
Germany. When he escaped and joined the underground, the Germans came 
looking for him. It became too “hot” for me there, so I left, although I 
periodically returned. I went from house to house -- sometimes 1 rode my bike in 
broad daylight (I had false identification papers). At other times, I had to sneak 
out in the middle of the night. I was always one step ahead of the Germans. In the 
16 months that I was hiding, I stayed in a dozen different places. One home in 
which 1 stayed, had a family with seven sons. They were hiding three other Jewish 
girls. When the family started to inquire about my parents’ finances, to see if I 
would make a suitable wife for one of their sons and encouraged them to make 
passes, I decided it was time to move again. One time I stayed in a row house 
with two schoolteachers. During the day, when they were working, I could not 
move, nor flush the toilet. I spent my days reading and studying. When I could 
no longer stand this pressure, my underground contact found me another place to 
stay. 

I was barely sixteen at that time, but I was constantly making adult 
decisions. My sister and I went into this war as children and came out as adults - 
a fact that my parents found difficult to deal with after the war. We never were 
teenagers, this was adolescence lost. 

The area where 1 was hiding was a coqi mining community, and the 
various families that I lived with were simple people and not well off. Bathrooms 
were an unknown luxury and the fact that I washed and bathed myself every day 


was something they had never encountered. It was stricly wash on Monday, iron 
on Tuesday and keep on the same underwear all week. I contributed to the 
households by cleaning, washing, ironing and darning what must have been 
thousands of black socks. That is another thing I will never do again. 

Food was not plentiful during this time, but I did not starve. My diet 
consisted mainly of bread and potatoes and I became quite overweight. Many 
fared far worse . . . eating tulip soup, tulip bread, even plain tulip bulbs. Many 
people, during the last winter of the war in 1945 actually starved to death, mostly 
the poorer ones who could not afford black market prices. 

In spite of all the misery, fear and pain, a sense of humor had to be 
maintained. There were even parties given by the underground, but they were 
few and far between. 

In many ways I was lucky. All the families that hid me, did so out ot 
charity and love. Many others, however, as in the case of my husband’s family, 
demanded huge sums of money. There was always the threat that you would be 
turned in if the money ran out, or if they wanted more than you could afford. 

One difficulty I experienced was the fact that I could not talk to my 
parents. As a person growing into adulthood, I had many questions including 
those about sex and I had no one to talk to. So I would send a letter to my mother, 
via the underground courier and wait, sometimes for months, for her reply. 
Although all of these problems seemed minor compared to all the horrors we 
experienced, at the time it was very difficult. My first period, although informed 
and expecting it, came during my years in hiding. No one to share it with, no one 
understanding my feelings. 

A month before our liberation, the Germans came looking for Jan again. I 
was not there at the time because of his involvement in the underground. Since 
they could not find him, they took his father instead and executed him a week 
before liberation. His mother, a kind but fairly ignorant woman, to her dying days 
accused her son of killing his father. Jan still lives with his guilt. (Ed. Jan died in 
1985 in a mental institution.) 

The area where I was hiding is in the southern part of Holland. We were 
liberated by the American army in September 1944. I cannot describe the feeling 
when we saw the Germans retreat. No one dared go outside for fear of being 
shot. Two hours after the Germans left, the American troops arrived. To be free 
again. We did not think it would ever happen. We walked and walked, so much 
so that I hurt, not having been outside for months. An American soldier gave me a 
K ration and I, thinking it was a chocolate bar, ate the whole thing. I was sick for 
two days. I once got angry at a soldier for throwing out bacon drippings. It was 
also the first time that I ran into discrimination . I was talking to a black 
American soldier when a white officer motioned me aside. He warned me not to 
talk to black soldiers. When I told him that I had been liberated by the American 
army and that I loved all Americans and did not care what color they were, he 
shrugged and said: “You better be careful’'. 

Now that I was free, I was really on my own, although still staying with 
the same family I had been hiding with. I did not know where my parents were. 

















































other than that they were hiding in The Hague, the part of the country still 
occupied by the Germans. I knew that my sister was somewhere in the south too. 
It took me two months to find out where. With help, I got transportation to see 
her. The people she had been hiding with also agreed to let her stay and she had 
gone back to school. Since neither one of us had any money, we had no other 
choice but to stay where we were, until our parents would be free too. 1 had 
immediately taken a crash typing course and found a job with the American 
Intelligence Agency, because I spoke English and could type. This way 1 was 
able to give some money to the family where I lived. 

I had no clothes that fit. My parents, from time to time, had sent us some, 
but all contact came to a halt that September of 1944. 

In February, 1945, I got an invitation from my aunt and uncle (my 
mother’s brother) who had survived the war in Brussels. However, their daughter 
and son in law were killed in one of the camps. I went to Brussels, they bought 
me clothes and for the first time, I felt like a human being again. I met some 
young people I knew and we actually enjoyed ourselves. 

During all this time though, I still had no news of my parents. In the latter 
part of April, 1945, seven months after my liberation, I received a letter from my 
parents, brought to me by a former Dutch underground worker. The letter took 
two weeks to reach me, since there was no regular mail service. The letter came 
from the Dutch concentration camp “Westerbork”, earlier mentioned as the 
transit camp. I did not know at that time what had happened to them, but they 
were alive! With help from the American Intelligence Service where I worked 
who gave me some resemblance of an American uniform and some strong papers, 
and Jan, we immediately set out by car to Westerbork. This trip of about 200 
miles took us four days. Regular travel had been suspended, since the war was 
not yet over. We had to go through Arnhem and Nijmegen where all the bridges 
were gone and we had to wait for hours to cross all the rivers by ferry. I found my 
parents, who had been free for about three weeks, in the camp in relatively good 
health. They were not allowed to leave the camp until they had a place to stay or 
until the war was over. I can’t describe our feeling of joy at this reunion, knowing 
that all four of us had survived the Holocaust! 

At this point, I would like to shift the focus of this paper. 

When 1 was in Holland three years ago for the funeral of my father who 
had suddenly died, I found among his papers a typewritten story about what had 
happened. As a tribute to him and because I feel it is of interest, I have translated 
and somewhat condensed this paper. 

As a point of clarification, my mother died in 1948, only three years after 
the war from what ultimately proved to be an indirect result of the war. She was 
bom with a somewhat deformed hip, had an operation as a child and it never 
bothered her much. However, as a result of the war, when she had no exercise, 
her hip became stiff and extremely painful. She died from an embolism after an 
operation. 

















The following is my father’s paper which was written at the camp before 
he knew that six million Jews had been exterminated and was still hoping that 
many would return. I have not changed the format or order of events and tried to 
translate it exactly the way it was written. 
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CAMP WESTERBORK, APRIL 17, 1945 

Now that our miraculous liberation from the hands of our enemies is 
behind us and peace of mind has returned, I want to describe the events of the last 
four months. 

From May 22, 1943, my wife and I were in hiding in The Hague. We 
stayed with two elderly sisters, former customers of mine. Our older daughter, 
Carla, is in Heerlen and our younger daughter, Anita is in Eindhoven. The last 
letter from them was dated September14, 1944, about two weeks before the 
liberation of those two cities. Since then, all contact was broken. 

The two sisters treated us very well, to them it was a work of love. We 
never left their apartment since the day we arrived. On the January first of this 
year, our street was hit by a V2, the unmanned bomb meant for England. Six 
homes were totally destroyed, a larger number became uninhabitable. Windows 
were shattered in a large area and many homes showed large cracks. Since we 
were concerned that the Germans would investigate, we left for a few days and 
returned on January 5. 

On January 26, a German SSer entered our apartment. There was not time 
to escape. Revolvers were pointed at our heads, my wife and I were separated for 
a short interrogation. They took everything from us, money, our few belongings, 
and they took us away without allowing to bring anything along. They took me to 
one police station and my wife to another. They even took my winter coat and 
replaced it with an old shabby one that was much too small. On the way to the 
police station, the SSer promised to treat me well if I would tell him where other 
Jews were hiding, without success of course. This man was a notorious captain 
who called himself “Executioner of the Jews", the worst SSer in the area. 1 was 
searched at the station, they took my tie clip and locked me up in a cell. When 
my wife and I said goodbye to each other, we had only one thought: We will 
never see each other again. Because they were hiding Jews, and because they 
found a radio, which was illegal, the two sisters were also taken to another police 
station along with my wife. (Ed. Note: because of their age and ill health, they 
were released after three days.) 

At nine o’clock the next morning, they came to take me from my cell. It 
goes without saying that I did not sleep at all because of my worry about my wife. 
I had had nothing to eat since our arrest. Two fairly decent policemen brought 
me to another station. Since 1 promised not to escape, they did not handcuff me. 
Another policeman took me to the German SS station. During our walk, he told 
me that we would probably be sent to Switzerland, which sounded good, but I 
found hard to believe. Of course, this did not happen. It did make me feel 
somewhat better. The weather was beautiful, there was a lot of snow on the 
ground and I was grateful for the long walk. On the way, we met one of my 









former salesmen and one of the directors of my bank, both of whom recognized 
me, 1 think, but thought better of it and did not greet me. 

1 had to wait a long time at the SS station. After a few hours my wife and 
the two sisters came in. I was obviously very happy and regarded this reunion as 
a good omen. 

After a short interrogation, we were transported on foot to the prison in 
Scheveningen, called the “Oranje Hotel’’ (Hotel Orange). During this walk we 
were able to talk and used this time to coordinate our answers to the questions we 
were sure would be asked. 

After an hour’s walk through the snow, we arrived at the prison. We had 
to wait again and then my wife and the two sisters were taken to their cells and I 
was taken to the male side of the prison. There were already three persons in the 
cell, all Jews. This cell had a sign on the outside that said “Jews”. I still had not 
had anything to eat since our arrest the day before at 4 p.m., and since 1 arrived 
after the noon hour, I was too late for the midday meal. My cell mates were kind 
enough to give me some of their own bread. We stayed in this prison for five 
days, until February 1. They gave us about 8 oz. of bread and some soup every 
day, not enough, but surprisingly well prepared. Since the cells had no light, we 
went to sleep early. We slept on straw mattresses and had three blankets, the 
cells were not heated either. I managed to sleep somehow. They woke us up at 
7 a.m. We then had to get dressed and clean our cell. We were aired at 9 a.m. 
Jews had to stand apart and empty the buckets of the non-Jewish prisoners, a dirty 
job, but which had the advantage that we had to do this for two groups, which 
gave us a longer time out - of -doors. The rest of the day was spent talking and 
reading. They gave us books but sometimes it got too cold to read. They treated 
us fairly decently - the guards were Dutch collaborators - they did not yell at us, 
just were very unfriendly. But this was easy to take. 

On Thursday, February 1, the dreaded moment of the interrogation 
arrived. We were all terrified, because the SS would stop at nothing to get the 
facts. When the bell rang, it scared every one; then they called a number and we 
knew that it was someone’s turn. Well, at ten in the morning, they called 553, my 
number, and I knew that it was my turn. They brought me to a hearing room, 
where the earlier mentioned “Executioner of the Jews” was to interrogate me. He 
threatened me with the worst punishments if I did not tell the truth. He first asked 
where 1 had hidden my money and my jewels and when I told him that I did not 
have anything, 1 had to turn around with my face to the wall. This quote - 
unquote-gentleman then told me that I smelled. I stuck to my answers. He then 
asked me where other Jews were hiding. When 1 did not give him the 
information he wanted, 1 had to take of my jacket, bend over, after which he 
proceeded to hit me with a fire place poker. I continued telling him that 1 had no 
idea where other Jews were hiding and that I did not know where money and 
jewels were hidden. The Captain was relieved by another German who also 
threatened but was more polite. He said, however, that they had the power and 
the right to get to the truths by any means they wanted to use, but 1 still did not 
talk. My biggest worry was that they would also interrogate my wife. Fortunately 
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this never happened. After a half hour’s interrogation, which seemed like a day, I 
was returned to my cell. 

The next day we heard that we would be transported to Westerbork that 
day. They took us from our cells at 2:30 p.m. and put us in a hall with our faces 
to the wall. There we stood, 80 Jews, until 5 p.m. while the Germans shouted 
obscenities at us. They then took us in a prison van to the train station, where we 
were put in a cattle car, 40 women in one car, 40 men in another. They gave us a 
piece of bread and some straw to lay on. It was bitter cold and unpleasant to say 
the least, but we did not think that the trip would take too long. We were wrong. 
My wife was not allowed to bring her woolen scarf, she had no gloves and since 
she was wearing slippers when she was arrested, she had no shoes to wear. 1 had 
the coat the Germans had given me. There was a pot belly stove in our cattle car, 
which was lit a little later on, relieving the situation somewhat. At 11 p.m., the 
train started to move, but very slowly. 

The two cattle cars were part of a train containing stolen goods and other 
merchandise. We had to stop constantly. Because of air raids, the train moved 
very slowly and we did not arrive in Utrecht, normally an hour’s train ride, until 
the next morning. We proceeded another half hour, when the train was halted. 
During the day, because of allied planes flying overhead, the train did not move. 
We had to remain in the cars and were only allowed out to relieve ourselves 
(outside, of course). The 12 men guards treated us decently. In the afternoon, 
there was a sudden air raid. A mass of allied bombers were on their way. The 
guards left after locking us in the train. We felt like mice in a trap, it was terribly 
scary, bombs fell all around us and the train stood in the middle of an open area, 
an easy target for the Allies, who often bombed trains and who had no way of 
knowing that there were prisoners in the cattle cars. It was very dangerous, but 
we were lucky, they did not hit us. 

Since we had nothing to eat or drink since we left, our guards went to get 
us some food. I have to recognize the fact that these guards were human during 
the whole trip and tried to help wherever possible and managed to get some food 
from the Red Cross, so we did not starve. 

The next night we traveled to Zwolle and once again stopped during the 
day. Another endless day, when once again we were target for an air raid from 
which we again escaped. In Zwolle, they asked for volunteers to get water. I 
immediately volunteered because I thought I might get a chance to get into the 
women’s car and see my wife whom I had not seen since we were separated upon 
our arrival at the prison. I managed to do just that. We were so happy to see each 
other. We both looked terrible, dirty and unwashed, tired, but full of courage. 

We left late that night and arrived in Hooghalen, a city not too far from the 
Westerbork camp, on Monday morning. We stopped for a few hours before our 
transfer to a small train which took us to the camp. We arrived sometime in the 
afternoon after a trip that lasted two and a half days and three nights without 
sleep, dirty, unshaven, with a beard of twelve days, the picture of misery and fear, 
the wpfst transport ever to arrive at the camp according to long-time residents of 
the camp. Personally, I did not feel tired and was not too depressed. On the 
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contrary, I was hopeful that we would live to see the end of the war, my wife was 
more pessimistic, but ever courageous. 

After our arrival, we were received by German guards and the Jewish 
Police, long term residents of the camp who had managed to remain there. Many 
persons watched our arrival and we even recognized some we had known in the 
past. 

We were taken to our barracks, #5, which had one section for men and 
one for women, which was great, because we were able to see each other. 
Because of our terrible journey, we were given two days of rest before we would 
have to start our job. We were given camp clothes, a relief, since they were clean 
and we were able to shower. We had to walk in wooden shoes which I had never 
worn before and which are hard to walk in. However, this was the least of our 
worries. 

At the camp’s labor office, my wife was assigned to the potato kitchen to 
peel potatoes and I was sent to the wood group. We had to chop wood in a 
neighboring field and then carry it to a truck, a rather heavy, but not unpleasant 
task. Our hours were from 8 till 1 and from 2:30 till 7. We had to get up at 6:30 
a.m. and went to bed at 10 p.m. All of this work was supervised by the Jewish 
Police. We did not see the German guards at all. This job lasted a week until our 
interrogation . We had to appear before the Commander of the camp. He wanted 
to know where we got the money to live in hiding, where our children were, 
where we got our rationing coupons and more questions like that. He did not 
become much wiser since I did not answer any questions. When I told him where 
our children were and that they were already free, he said that they would be 
taken prisoner after the Germans won the war. I don’t think that he had much of 
a chance. He finished by saying that I would have to spend the rest of my life in 
prison. My wife and I were both sentenced to eight weeks, which meant that we 
had to spend that time in the punishment barracks. I was scared to death because 
this was a terrible prospect. Some prisoners were not sent there at all and others 
had gotten 4 to 12 weeks. The later the hearing, the worse the punishment. 

The next day, those “sentenced “ were notified that they would be 
transferred to Barrack 22, located in the quarters of the Jewish Police. I did not 
have to work that day and went to the camp store, where I bought a few items. (I 
don’t know where my father got the money). At six we were taken to our new 
home. Then they fed us. The meals were O.K., but never enough. We had to get 
up at 5 a.m., wash, make our bed, clean the barracks, have breakfast and be ready 
at 5:50 to go to work. Work from 6 to 1 with a break of five to ten minutes, 
sometimes with no break at all, and continue till 7 p.m., about 13 hours a day. 
We were now guarded by the Germans, which made matters far worse. They 
often were very abusive. We were not allowed to talk. Sometimes we talked 
anyway when they left for a few minutes, but if we were caught, we had to march 
after work. We also were guarded during the night. We had no contact with 
anyone outside of the punishment barrack. We also had to work on Sundays. 
We had the most unpleasant task in the camp, dismantling batteries, a job which 
makes on pitch black all over. At night, we looked like we had spent all day in a 
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locomotive. We were allowed to shower at night in the bath house, the best time 
of the day. The purpose of this messy job was to get the lignite out of the 
batteries which the Krauts apparently needed. 

1 forgot to mention that when we arrived at the punishment barrack, all 
our clothes were taken away. To prevent escape, we were supplied with overalls, 
with a red back and a white band and a red and blue cap. 

Since my wife had much pain, she was able to get into the prison hospital 
and thus avoid the punishment barrack, which proved to be a blessing. 

Although I was not supposed to see her during these eight weeks, we 
found a way. We made an appointment with the dentist at the same time and with 
help from the Jewish Police, we were able to do this a few times. Since my wife 
got better food in the hospital than 1 did, she managed to send me some every day, 
which was great. We could eat all the food we could get, working such long days. 
After she had been in the hospital for three weeks, she had a hysterectomy. 

We had a few Sundays off, because we had to have typhus shots and our 
blood checked for transfusions. Those Sundays were pleasant. Although we were 
not allowed to leave our barrack, we talked and devised some ways to relax. All 
of this lasted six weeks. At that time, a number of women who had worked in the 
underground, were brought to the camps and had to do our battery work. They 
changed our work to demolishing planes which had been shot down. This work 
was not as dirty and somewhat interesting. Since it did not get light until six in 
the morning, we did not have to start until seven. We did feel terrible that these 
women had to do this horrible job. 

By this time, it was the end of March and we could feel the end of the war 
coming. The Germans seldom showed their faces anymore, so that our work 
became more pleasant. We worked less and less. The Dutch collaborators, who 
also served as guards and the Germans changed their attitudes to make our life 
more pleasant. I guess they thought that they could save their black souls. But it 
won’t do them any good. We will never forget the names of these traitors, the 
Dutch, as well as the Germans. 

The barracks where we worked, looked out on the road and we were able 
to see how most of the supplies were transported out of the camp and we noticed 
that the German forces occupying the camp were gradually leaving, a wonderful 
sight! 

1 was dismissed from the punishment barrack on Tuesday, April 10 at 6 
a m., got dressed and went to the hospital to see my wife whom 1 had not seen nor 
talked to in three weeks. 1 found her in good health. We were so happy to see 
each other. 

I forgot to tell that upon arrival at the camp, my head was shaven and my 
wife’s hair was cut very short. I am still walking around with very little hair, but 
the situation is improving by the day. 

The next day, April 11 was the big day. We got the exciting news that the 
Germans had given over the camp to the International Red Cross and that we had 
become an exchange camp, (note: 1 am not sure what this meant). The German 
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Commander had left and we felt much freer already. But the next day was to be 
the day we had all been waiting for. 

Everybody was called to come to a large hall where the new Dutch 
Commander, Col. Van As would speak. He asked us to continue doing our daily 
tasks. When he was just about finished, someone called: “Telephone for Mr. Van 
As, the Canadians have arrived at the camp”. That was a moment we will never 
forget, everyone ran to make sure to see the arrival of the troops. 1 also ran and 
soon saw the first Canadian tank. With others, we climbed aboard and 
triumphically drove into the camp. The cheering and enthusiasm cannot be 
described - the happiness to at last be out of the hands of the Germans - it was 
unbelievable. Just imagine, 120,000 Jews were here and were sent to the East, 
and we, a small group of just over a few hundred, stayed at Westerbork, because 
trains could not run anymore. We cannot believe that this miracle really 
happened and our gratitude has no bounds We long for our children with whom 
we hope to be reunited very soon and we are saddened for those who did not 
survive to experience this liberation and are anxious to see who will return from 
the German and Polish concentration camps. 

Thursday night, we had a memorial service for the victims who died 
during the war. Friday night, we had our first Jewish service, where a Canadian 
Rabbi led us in prayer. One of the things he said in his beautiful sermon was, that 
while Hitler’s so called “Thousand Year Reich” was already disintegrating, the 
Jewish greeting “Shalom Aleichiem”, - “Peace Be With You”, will still be heard a 
thousand years from now. 

I have reached the end of my stoty. We now can only wait for the moment 
that we may leave this strangest of all camps, Tfi^eave to taste our full freedom, 
which we have waited for during five long years. Years, during which we 
suffered much and feared even more, may leave to rebuild with our families, a 
new and better future. And then, our thoughts will often return to this small piece 
of land, drenched in tears, where no one was ever killed, but where tens of 
thousands, every day, lived in fear until for them too, the moment arrived to be 
transported to the camps east of here, from where, we fervently hope, many may 
return. 
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Some years ago, Mimi Katz gave an excellent paper dealing with '‘THE 
ALTRUISTIC Personality”. This paper talked about personal experience and also dealt 
with the subject of rescuers of Jews in Nazi Europe in general and what led these 
ordinary men and women to risk their lives on behalf of others. 

Ironically, at that time, I had started to write a paper on this subject myself I had 
read the book by Samuel and Pearl Oliner who undertook a massive Altruistic 
Personality Project, which interviewed over 700 rescuers and non-rescuers in Europe 
during the nazi occupation. However, 1 got nowhere and wrote a paper about 
“Breaking the Glass Ceiling” - “Is there room at the top for women?” - instead 

A number of events, however, convinced me that 1 still wanted to pursue the 

subject. 

In 1986, I gave my first NOONDAY paper titled “Adolescence Lost”, dealing 
with my own experiences during the second world war. Since that time, I have become 
reacquainted with one of the rescuers who was instrumental in saving the life of my 
sister, Anita, and it is her story and the story of one of her close friends and co-workers 
that I want to talk about today. 

During the fall of 1942, the “Hollandse Schouwburg” (Dutch Theater) in 
Amsterdam, began to be used as a holding place for Jews who were arrested. There they 
waited, sometimes of a few hours, more often days or weeks, until their names were 
called for transport to the German concentration camps. The theater was very small and 
not intended for any extended stay. So as not to create a bigger chaos. The Germans 
decided to house the children under twelve years of age across the street in a building 
used as a daycare center. This facility called “The Creche”, had been used for that 
purpose since 1906. The Creche never was exclusively Jewish but, because of its location 
close to Jewish neighborhoods, 75% of the children were Jewish. Children of lower 
class market people, seamstresses and the very poor who lived in dire circumstances and 
had to work for a living, were given good care in this facility. As of the tall of 1942, 
neighborhood children were no longer allowed in the Creche, only those children slated 
for transportation with their parents imprisoned across the street. 

A Jewish woman, Henriette Pimentel, who had been director of the Creche since 
1926 and had made this institution her life’s work, with help from Jewish leaders, 
devised a system to make it possible for these Jewish children to escape and go into 
hiding from the Creche. All persons entering the Dutch theater were registered by 
employees of a Jewish organization checked by the German authorities. Mrs. Pimentel 
and the Jewish leaders tried various methods to avoid registration or removing the card 
from the files. Then the underground workers took over. Forty-five hundred Jewish 
children survived the war. A thousand of these were saved via the Creche. 

The story of the Dutch theater has been documented in just about every history 
book or report about the war, little is known about the tale of the Creche. 
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The rescue of one thousand children under the scrutiny of the Germans was 
mostly accomplished by women. Most of these women were college students or young 
women employed in the Creche. 

They hid the children in the attic of the Creche. They smuggled them outside in 
backpacks, laundry baskets and milk chums under the watchful eyes of the Germans. 
They took them in streetcars and trains to various sections of the country to foster 
parents. Surviving underground workers are reluctant to tell their stories. They have been 
tormenting themselves for years, asking questions such as: “Why didn't we save more 
children, why didn’t we take thirteen instead of twelve last night, why am I alive and they 
are dead?” Memories which never fade - “I see children, lined up in two’s, leave the 
Creche and walk across the street into the theater - backpacks on their backs. Children 
without parents, summoned from the Creche to go along on the transport, because the 
Germans had not reached their required quota of adults. This is the history of the Creche 
between the fall of 1942 and September 29, 1943 - the date of the last transport from 
Amsterdam, the date the Creche was raided. No Jewish children remained in 
Amsterdam. 

Efforts to save the children were started in July 1942, when a college student 
from Utrecht found herself in the middle of a razzia (round-up) in Amsterdam and wound 
up saving nine Jewish children by taking them back to Utrecht. She took them to the 
mother of one of her friends who would know what to do with them. That was the 
beginning of the “Save the Children Committee”. 

As soon as new prisoners arrived at the theater, one of the underground workers 
would transfer them to the Creche. She would return the next day to ask the parents’ 
permission to take them into hiding. Most parents were unwilling to give up their 
children, because they felt that they could take better care of them. The underground 
worker could not tell them how and where the child would be taken and of course could 
not even guarantee them a safe hiding place. The workers were very young and could not 
take the responsibility. 

When the parents who agreed to have their children go into hiding were called for 
transport, the worker would bring them a blanket hiding a doll or a bunch of rags. One of 
them described the theater as Naples during the plague, the stench of too many people 
with no fresh air, food or facilities, with no place to sleep other than theater seats. Then 
there were the parents with their blanket clad dolls which they stroked and talked to, 
pretending it was their baby, only hoping that they had made the right decision in letting 
their baby go. 

Some of the children were left on the doorsteps of persons known to one of the 
members of the committee. After finding the baby, they would call the police to notify 
them about the foundling. The baby would then have lost its identity. The students 
taking part in this operation, would come back from their trip totally shaken. Sometimes 
they rode the train all day long. They rang the doorbell and handed over a parcel. 
Sometimes they rode their bikes, a suitcase with holes or a backpack with a baby in tow, 
hoping it would not cry. These girls were so young and often afraid. Their only concern 
was to save the children, knowing they probably would never survive this horrible war 
themselves. 
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Gisela Sohnlein and Hetty Voute were two of these courageous young girls. My 
sister and I had met Gisela during the summer of 1941, when we spent a few weeks in a 
summer camp where she was a counselor. We did not meet Hetty until 1988. More 
about this later. 

Gisela was 22 at the time and had been in law school at the University of 
Amsterdam since 1939. Her parents lived in Utrecht, so her frequent trips from 
Amsterdam to that city were easily explained. She was living with six or seven other 
girls, in a sorority house across from the Gestapo. At night, she heard the paddy wagons, 
the screaming of frightened people and seldom slept through the night. She had noticed 
that one of her friends seemed to be running around all day, only to come home 
completely exhausted and never telling her what she had been up to. Incidentally, the 
universities had all been closed for the duration of the war. 

One day, her friend asked her to join the “Save the Children Committee”. “It was 
like a bolt of lighting, I had finally found a way to vent my anger” Gisela told me, “thus 
far my only accomplishment had been to give the Germans the wrong directions! 

She took it upon herself to contact her Jewish friends to see if they would part 
with their children so she could take them into hiding. Many times, she was refused and 
felt like a kidnapper. One of the families where she was welcomed was ours. She took 
my sister, Anita, to her hiding place. Gisela and Hetty became close triends through their 
work. They both are very reluctant to talk about it. It had to be done by someone is 
about all they are willing to admit. One stoiy Hetty related was her encounter with a 
farmer on one of her many trips. “I can still see myself standing there facing this 
self-righteous man who said: “”If God meant for these children to go with their parents 
then it is God’s will””. I answered that if his farm would bum down that night, it would 
also be God’s will”. He refused to take the child. 

Gisela and Hetty took aliases from Winnie the Pooh. They still address their 
letter to each other as Mrs. P. (for Pooh) for Hetty and Mrs. P. for (Piglet) for Gisela. 

There are many more stories told by these courageous underground young 
workers, each one of them a tragic, heart rendering experience. 

Gisela and Hetty got caught. They knew of a house in the country, where a 
couple wanted to take a group of children. They had taken a number of kids there, as 
well as some elderly persons, who needed a place to stay for a few days. Accidentally, 
through a co-worker, who unfortunately did not survive the war, they heard that this 
couple were traitors and that a previous group of hiders had been rounded up. They went 
back to the house to take the children away, a very dangerous trip which ended 
successfully. However, when they returned home, the Gestapo was waiting for them. 
On June 13, 1943, a month after Gisela took my sister to her hiding place, they were 
transported to the Ravensbruck concentration camp, where they were liberated in 1945. 

“The Final Solution”, Nazi Germany’s plan for the extermination of the Jewish 
people, turned Europe into a mass grave for six million Jews. Risen from the ashes and 
the tragic lessons of the Holocaust, the State of Israel chose never to forget. By a special 
Knesset law, a Memorial Park named “YAD VASHEM”, was established in 1953 to 
enshrine and preserve the memory of these six million Jews, perished during the 
Holocaust, as well as to study and commemorate the Holocaust, the greatest tragedy in 
Jewish history. The Memorial is on a summit close to Mount Herzl in Jerusalem. The 
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name Yad Vashem means “MONUMENT AND A NAME” from Isiah’s prophecy: “I 
will give in my house and within my walls a place and a name . 

The story of European Jewry is told through authentic photographs, artifacts and 
documents in a museum housing a permanent exhibit which is arranged 
chronologically, starting with a presentation of Hitler’s rise to power and ending with 
photographs of camp inmates during the first days following their liberation Before 
leaving the museum, visitors pass the symbolic tombstones, each of which displays the 
number of Jews murdered in the Holocaust in each of the countries in Europe. 

The museum also serves as the home of many works of art, dealing with the 
Holocaust, living testimonies to its horrors as well as tributes to artists who lived and 
created during the terrible years in the ghettos, the forests and the death camps. These 
works of art, created for the most part under unbelievably adverse conditions and 
prohibited by the Nazis, are evidence of the indomitable spirit of Jewish creativity and 
vividly express the profound urge to the doomed to perish, to leave for future 
generations, through their talents, striking personal interpretations ot the nightmare that 
enveloped them. 

Adjacent to the museum is the “Garden of Sculpture ’, in which are displayed 
statues depicting Holocaust themes. A pillar, resembling a chimney and inscribed with 
authentic number of Auschwitz inmates, is one of the most imposing works ot art. It 
was created by an Israeli artist, herself a survivor of Auschwitz. 

To commemorate for all time those millions of Jews who perished, Yad Vashem 
has undertaken to perpetuate their memory. “Pages of Testimony” have been prepared to 
register names by surviving relatives and friends. Close to four million names have been 
recorded so far and are filed alphabetically in the Hall of Names. It is a very eerie feeling 
to see row upon row, wall next to wall, filled with names of people, including many ot 
my own relatives. 

The Hall of Remembrance is a large building where commemorative ceremonies 
are conducted and is the scene of the solemn state ceremony held annually on Israel’s 
“Martyrs and Heroes Remembrance Day”. It houses a great concrete marquee, its ceiling 
looming above a somber gray mosaic floor, in which are starkly inscribed the names of 
the 22 largest Nazi concentration and death camps. The central fixture of the Hall is the 
Eternal Light, shaped like a broken cup in front of which lies the vault holding the ashes 
of martyrs, gathered and brought to Israel from most of the death camps. 

The path leading to the museum is named “Avenue of the Righteous’ Here, on 
both sides of the path, carob trees have been planted by many of those gentiles who, at 
the risk of their of their own lives, saved thousands of Jews from death at the hands of the 
Nazi criminals. Yad Vashem is charged with the perpetuation of the memory of those 
non Jews, who risked their lives in order to save the Jews. The Committee for the 
recognition of “The Righteous among the Nations”, is composed of public personalities 
and representatives of survivors’ organizations.. Headed by a Supreme Court Justice, it 
hears testimonies and examines documents. As of January 1, 1991, Yad Vashem had 
honored 9,295 Christians who rescued Jews during the Holocaust. With 3,372 rescuers, 
Holland claimed more rescuers than any other country! Yet, no other country in Western 
Europe, including Germany, lost so much of its Jewish population. Eighty to ninety 
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percent of Holland’s Jews, over 100,000, were killed. Those rescuers able to visit Israel 
in person, have planted their own trees along the Avenue of the Righteous. 

For many years after the war, Gisela and our family had lost contact. By 
coincidence in 1983, when my father passed away, our paths crossed again. 

When my sister, Anita, called in the spring of 1988 to inform me that Gisela had 
been selected to be named to the “Righteous of Nations” and would be so honored on 
May 12 at Yad Vashem. Anita had decided to attend the ceremony and to take her 
daughter Karin and wondered if I would like to join them. It did not take me long to 
reach the decision to go, a decision 1 shall never regret. 

Gisela was not aware that we would be there. A mutual friend arranged for us to 
meet at Gisela’s hotel the night before. This is when we first met Hetty Voute, who was 
also being honored. They were very surprised and pleased that we had come to witness 
their honor. 

An ad had been placed in the Jerusalem Post a few days before, inviting Dutch 
residents or visitors to the ceremony. Quite a large group of people showed up, including 
a former ambassador, who had spent a number of years in Israel and happened to be there 
on vacation. 

The ceremony took place in the Hall of Remembrance, where Gisela and Hetty 
re-lit the flame and a Rabbi spoke. From there we went to the “Avenue of the 
Righteous”, where Gisela and Hetty planted their trees. It was quite an impressive 
ceremony, one I will always remember. The last part of the ceremony was in a meeting 
room where many persons, including the Director of Yad Vashem, spoke. Anita was also 
invited to address the group and gave a very emotional talk (see Addendum). 

The one place at Yad Vashem we had not visited, was the Children’s Memorial 
Garden, a tribute to one and a half million Jewish children who perished in the 
Holocaust. Had it not been for people like Gisela and Hetty, this number would have 
been greater still. 

Within the Children’s Memorial Garden, an underground structure was built. 
After descending into the fore-room in which three-dimensional photos of children are 
exhibited, visitors enter the Memorial Hall. Five burning memorial candles are 
multiplied by mirrors into an infinite number, symbolizing the souls of children who 
perished and whose names are heard in the background. I have tried to describe the 
feelings this visit aroused in me, eerie is a vast understatement. 

At the ceremony, I was given a booklet of poems and thoughts by Benjamin 
Peleg, a Dutch man, bom in June, 1943 in Amsterdam, himself a survivor of the 
Holocaust through the efforts of the Creche. His parents perished in Auschwitz and he 
was raised by a great-uncle after the war. He moved to Israel in 1962. I met him at the 
ceremony for Gisela and Hetty, who had been instrumental in saving his life. His 
description of the children’s pavilion is one of the most vivid and moving 1 have ever 
read. I translated it from the Dutch as well as I could. 
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THE VISIT 

I went inside. I pushed aside my fears and apprehensions and opened the door leading 
me from bright sunshine into the dark. 

Photographs behind an enclosure of glass and metal. Everything around me is black. 

A high balustrade separates me and the photographs of the children, photos which are 
captured between two glass plates. 

I am standing at the side of the living. The photos are of the dead. 

I can only look at them, that is all I am allowed. 

These children could have been my age now. They weren 7 that lucky. 

Was I lucky? 

That, of course, is the reason for the balustrade, the rail standing between me and the 
children, like an insurmountable wall, too high for me to climb. 

Maybe it is not true and I belong with the children behind the glass. 

From afar, coming from another place, I hear the names of the children, my name is 
not included. I am confused. 

I enter the second room of the pavilion. 

The dim light present in the room with the pictures has now disappeared and I have to 
get used to total darkness. 

Thousands of small lights surround me. 

I am in the room where the names and ages of the children are called out as if to enter 
a race where the competitors are summoned to their starting blocks. 

It is not a competition, these children are dead, murdered. 

I try to reach the lights, I try to count them, I can 7. 

The wall prevents me from doing so. The wall between me and a million and a half 
children. 

The lights are everywhere. I see lights everywhere. Over me. Under me. Next to me. 

On my face, my arms, my legs. They reach everywhere, no wall is too high. 

I am alive, they are dead. But their lights keep shining. 

If only I could climb that wall, then I could touch them. 

If only I could reach them. I want to play with them, comfort them, touch them, 
laugh with them. 

But I am alive, therefore I can’t. I listen to their stories and I cry. 

Names, names, boys’ names, girls’ names. All names blend together, a million 
and a half. 

Children who once laughed and cried, who once played and went to school. 

Now they are only memories. 

Slowly I leave the dark building, back into the bright sunshine. 

I close the door. Only the door. 

That’s all. 

Anita, Karin and I spent a week in Israel visiting many historic places, including 
the Masada. It was a wonderful experience. Gisela, her husband and Hetty also toured 
Israel and have since returned for extended visits. 
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The first International Gathering of Children Hidden during World War II, was 
held Memorial Day weekend in 1991. More than 1,600 people from 28 countries packed 
into a New York City hotel to find each other, to find themselves, to find a reason, to 
find some comfort, to share, to cry, to begin. 

The purpose of the Gathering was to share memories, help those who were to 
young to remember, and importantly, tell the world for the first time that a significant 
number of people had their childhood taken from them during the Holocaust. 

The conference was a testament to an often unspoken victim of the Holocaust - 
the world of feeling and emotions. Many who were fortunate to survive Hitler's ovens 
physically, have never stopped mourning the loss of childhood, the loss of a sibling’s 
kiss, the warmth of a family’s interaction of sharing and canng. Pieces of their shattered 
childhood remained hidden in repress memories. For 50 years, these bits and pieces have 
been scattered over the world. This meeting provided the first opportunity for many to 
confront the hidden children within themselves. 

The two-day conference consisted of speakers, among them Eli Wiesel, and 
workshops as well as many informal get togethers. On the second day, a “Tribute to the 
Rescuers” luncheon was held. Three of the rescuers were asked to speak, one from 
Belgium, one from Poland and Gisela from Holland. My sister, Anita, attended the 
conference, because Gisela had been invited to participate. They turned out to be the 
only rescuer-survivor combination in attendance. Anita was also invited to speak at this 
luncheon. Because Anita and Gisela were the only “team”, they were interviewed by a 
number of television reporters, including Barbara Walters, who allotted two segments of 
a 20/20 program to the conference. Their interview was not aired, however. 

Gisela and her husband and Hetty, who also attended, accompanied Anita back to 
New Mexico where she lives. Anita and her husband took them on a two week tour of 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Colorado. 

After the conference, it became obvious that many participants found it difficult 
to separate after two days of rediscovering their pasts, of finding those with whom they 
had been sheltered. They did not want to part with their “new’ family of “brothers’ and 
“sisters” who had shared their experiences. As a result, support groups are now 
flourishing in many countries, such as the United States, Canada, England, Belgium, 
France, Israel, Holland and others. 

The New York Holocaust Memorial Commission and the Battery Park City 
Authority have since signed an agreement which paved the way for the construction of A 
Living Memorial to the Holocaust Museum of Jewish Heritage, construction of which 
started in 1992 and is expected to open in 1997. The museum will be located at the 
southern most tip of Battery Park City, on the shore of Manhattan, overlooking the Statue 
of Liberty and Ellis Island. For the museum, the Hidden Child Gathering provided an 
unprecedented opportunity to meet and interview survivors and their rescuers and to 
gather artifacts, photographs and other documents from this unique group. 

The Museum of Jewish Heritage was designated by the coordinators of the 
Conference to conduct video taped interviews with conference participants. The staff of 
the Museum’s Video History Project, which was funded by the Charles H. Revson 
Foundation, produced interviews of more than 40 men and women from Europe, South 
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America, Israel, Australia, Canada and the west and Midwest of the United States during 
the time of the conference. Interviews were conducted in Yiddish, French, and Spanish 
in addition to English. A rather lengthy interview was conducted with Anita, Gisela and 
Hetty. 

The Museum of Jewish Heritage will ensure that the historical record of the 
Holocaust will be studied and remembered for generations to come. 

“The lesson of the Holocaust is that we must never forget,” commented New 
York Governor Como shortly after the agreement to build the museum was signed. Elie 
Wiesel, honorary chairman of the New York Holocaust Memorial Commission also 
expressed great satisfaction at the signing of the agreement. “I am deeply convinced", 
Mr. Wiesel commented, “that, outside of Yad Vashem in Israel, this may very well 
become the most important, the most meaningful repository of Jewish memory in the 
world.” “The Museum, when completed, will be an enduring call to all of us to 
remember not what happened to the Jewish victims alone, but what can so easily happen 
to all of us again, unless we remember and remember well.” 

After I finished this paper, the US Holocaust Memorial Museum was opened in 
Washington in April, 1993. It was hailed not as the triumph of the human spirit over 
brutality or survival over genocide, but as a debt to the dead, a warning to future 
generations of the cost of detachment. 

Since so much publicity was given to the Museum, both in print an on television, 
including a two hour special hosted by Walter Cronkite, I will not elaborate. 

At the time of the Museum’s opening, national polls were taken, showing that 
28% of the overall population and 39% of the high school population in the US did not 
know the Holocaust had occurred, while 20% denied the Holocaust ever existed. 

Nobel Laureate Elie Wiesel, who survived the Auschwitz and Buchenwald 
concentration camps, spoke at the museum’s opening. 

“How is it that man’s silence was matched by God’s?” he asked. “1 don’t 
believe there are answers. There are no answers. And this museum is not an 
answer. It is a question mark.” “To forget would mean to kill the victims a second 
time,” he said. “We could not prevent their fist death; we must not allow them to be 
killed again.” 

Engraved in stone at the museum entrance, is a sentence Wiesel wrote when 
President Carter asked him to lead the project in 1978: “For the dead and the living, 
we must bear witness.” 
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ADDENDUM 

Speech given by Anita Budding on May 12, 1988 

Last September, when I first heard about the possibility that Gisela was to receive 
an honor here at Yad Vashem, I was not able to imagine that I would actually be here 
today to witness this happy and emotional event. 

It brings my thoughts back to another emotional event in which Gisela played 
such an important role. I go back to a day in May of 1943, the day my family had 
decided we could no longer live safely in the Jewish Ghetto in the eastern part of 
Amsterdam. We had to escape from the razzias of the German Gestapo and go into 
hiding. Gisela had secured a hiding place for me earlier, with a family in the southern 
part of Holland and had promised to take me there when the time came. 

After both my parents and my sister, who is here with me today, had already 
departed for their hiding places earlier that day, I had to wait for my turn to leave. I 
spent several hours anxiously waiting by myself, knowing that Gisela would not let me 
down. I was only 13 years old at the time. 

I can’t remember all the things that came to my mind during those long hours of 
waiting. But I do know that this beautiful day today would not have been for me, had 
Gisela not arrived later that afternoon of May 23rd., 1943. 

For many years after the war was over, Gisela and our family had lost contact 
with each other. By coincidence, in 1983, our paths crossed again. When some weeks 
ago I was informed that Gisela had passed the criteria and was to be recognized as 
“Righteous among the Nations”, something inside of me told me that I had to be there to 
see this happen. To be able to share this moment with you, Gisela, is unforgettable. 

1 am extra happy that it was possible to bring my oldest daughter here with me. 
Many memories of the occupation years in Holland will be forgotten with our generation. 
I hope that her presence here will be a link with the next generation. 

We came here to celebrate and to remember with you and your husband; to put 
the crown on the heroic work that you have done for so many people in Holland, 
knowing that you were putting your own life at risk. 

May you have many more years to look back on this memorable day. 






